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of 1931. Meanwhile, about a thousand political exiles had assembled
at Miami, Florida, some belonging to the older parties, the Liberals led
by Dr. Miguel Mariano Gomez, the Nationalists under Colonel
Carlos Mendieta, and General MenocaFs party, the Conservatives,
while others belonged to the student movement or the A.B.C. On the
17th April it was announced that a revolutionary junta had been
formed uniting all these groups except the Organization Celular Radical
Eevolucionaria (O.C.R.R.), an offshoot of the A.B.C. They had, how-
ever, little in common but their opposition to President Machado.
The question of the sugar tariff was raised again on the 16th
February, when representatives of Cuban importers asked the United
States Tariff Commission for a 50 per cent, reduction in the duty.
This aroused opposition from Puerto Rican and other United States
producers, some of whom proposed a 50 per cent, increase, to 3 cents
per Ib. In April it was made known that the investigations of the
Commission might lead to a quota scheme by which imports from
Cuba would probably be fixed at about 2,000,000 tons, as against
1,100,000 tons for American beet sugar, 200,000 tons for American
cane, 900,000 tons from Hawaii, and 850,000 tons each from Puerto
Rico and the Philippines. It was also suggested that the rate of
preference might be increased in return for similar concessions by
Cuba. These and other proposals for economic co-operation were
discussed by Senor Oscar B. Cintas, the Cuban Ambassador in
Washington, with President Roosevelt and with Mr. Sumner Welles,
Assistant Secretary of State. It was for a time uncertain what
attitude the United States Government would adopt with regard to
the political situation in Cuba. On the 26th January, however, Mr.
Stimson stated that the Platt Amendment placed no obligation on the
United States to intervene. President Roosevelt's Administration
shared the preceding Government's unwillingness to embark on armed
intervention. Such an undertaking could not be carried out without
a struggle and would be hard to withdraw from afterwards. It would
conflict with the 'good neighbour5 policy towards Latin-American
nations outlined by the President in his inaugural address, and it
might have unfortunate consequences for the Pan-American Confer-
ence at Montevideo and for the Administration's policy of negotiating
reciprocal trade agreements.1 There was also the possibility that Cuba
might appeal to the League of Nations, or to the Pan-American
Commissions set up in accordance with the Gondra Pacific Settle-
ment Convention of 1923.2 It was suggested that the Platt Amend-
1 See section (i) of this part of the present volume.
3 See the Survey for 1925, vol. ii, pp. 414-15,